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Dov3lopin{i mi ^jconomic iiducation Program For The Future 

Sconomic education, a significant current in the mainstream of 
education for the last two decades, must begin to plan ahead if it 
is to continue as a constructive educational force iji a rapidly changing 
v/orld* In this sense, a dynaiiiic program of economic education should 
foster understanding of the causes and effects of change, and enable the 
student to attain the knov/ledge and skills necessary for him to play 
a constructive? role for his ovjn v/elf are and the vjelf are of others in 
the total environment of future decades. 

The purpose of this study was to facilitate the development of modes 
of economic education that will have relevance and validity for the 
future educational needs and goals of our rapidly evolving societyo 

In pursuing this study, the Delphi Forecasting Method v/as utilized. 
This operated through the submission and successive iteration of three 
rounds of questionnaires to a wide range of specialists in economics, 
education, and leaders from the economic community^ 

Before employing the Delphi Forecasting Method for this study, 
hov/ever, an advisory committee, consisting ox thirty- two specialists 
in economics, educations, and leaders from the economic community, was 
formed by invi-tation to people considered to be specialists in the fields 
mentioned. This group fiuictionod as a petit jury in malcing suggestions 
for implementing the study$ and in reviewing and refining the questionnaires 
prior to their submission to the main body of Delphi respondents. 



1. See Appendix A for a list of the ^'Members of the Advisory Committee/ 
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•-larly in J.'iiiuic.i7, 1973, a quastiomaire composed of information cbcut 
future societal development recent trends in economic education y and 
questions solicitins opinions regarding *tlie future -of economic education, 
v/as formulated end sent to the advisory committee for their criticism ^ 
•reviov/, and evaluation. By the latter part of ?ebin.iary the questionnaire 
had been revised in consideration of the various modifications and construc- 
tive criticisms that had been offered by the advisory committee, and the 
first round questionnaire, preceded by introductory information, v/as mailed 
to eighty-three participating respondents on February 2o, 1972p This 
questionnaire asked Delphi respondents to express thair opinions on 
seven questions concerning economic education during the decades aheado 
These questions dealt withs (l) goals.; (2) cognitive elements; 
(3) content; (4) instructional procedures and materials; (5) personnel 
and their training; (6) orgaJiization; and (?) financing. 

Tl:e second round questionnaire uas constnicted solely from the 
opinions and reasons that. the Delphi respondents had expressed on the 
round one questionnaireo The second round questionnaire, an itemized . 
preference scale of opinions aid reasons, v/as mailed to eighty respondents 
on April 5? 1972. Three respondents, of the original eighty- three had 
asked to be relieved from the study, and thii-^ty more had not responded 
at all to the first round. However, in order to keep a high level of 
participation, second round questionnaires were sent to both the fifty 
respondents v;ho had answered roiuid one, and the thirty respondents who 
had not answered roujid one<, 



Tho tliirc- round quest iomiciire v;as formuls.ted from second round 
responsecj and mailed on I'ic.y 197'2, to the fifty respondents vmo had 

ansi/ered the roujid tv/o questionnaire o 3y June 23? 1972, forty-five 

2 

Delphi respondents had returned their third and final roujnd questionnaire 
and that aspect of the study was terminated o 

The Delphi respondents final roujid opinions vjere aaialyzed through 
the application of the Chi-square teclinique which sought to establisli 
the validity of their responses at the 5 percent level of c^^nfidence. 
An analysis and synthesis of these responses was developed from the 
5 percent level of confidence, in terms of their significance in 
indicating the nature of economic education programs consistent with 
the future educational needs and goals of a rapidly evolving society. 

CONCLUSI£NS 

These conclusions, derived from respondents opinions, suggest a 
number of implications for economic education as it seeks to continue to 
be a dynamic, constructive force in the education of young people during 
the decades ahead. 

I .Til?.. GpajL P^«,i^cpnpmi£^ J^^^^ JlQ^^^t^Jio^^carl^^ 

One goel of economic education for the next tuo decades should be to 
promote and provide pre- service and in-service programs for teachers. 
Hany such programs, especially in-servj.ce, are now available through 
state couaicil worksJfops. Ilowever, expansion, and continual evaluation 
of these programs will insure their relevance to the constairbly changing 
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nseds of the individual and society. Pre-service vjill be needed to pre~ 
pcre the new teacher 5 and in-service will be necessary to assist the 
veter^rl teacher to -prepare Toi* new concepts, programs, and materials as 
they are developed in the context of c?- rapidly changing society. In-service 
is also valuable because it permits feedback and interchange of ideas 
among teachers, as v;ell as a sounding-board where teachers may share their 
problems, ideas, needs, and experiences m.th the professional economic 
educator. 

iCxpanded involvement of institutions of higher learning should be 
another goal of .economic education. There are approximately fifty-six 
centers for economic education affiliated with colleges and universities, 
iicpansion of their role, in terms of in-service programs, curriculum 
development, preparation, experimentation and dissemination of learning 
materials covild greatly enhance the quality of economic education. 

Institutions of higher learning, v/ith their expertise and research 
facilities, could contribute immeasurably to continual evaluation, and 
development of nev; ideas that have relevaaice for an economic education 
program that seeks to prepare young people for continual change ±n the 
decades ahead.* 

The development, improvement, and expansion of the availability of 
economic education learning mater^ials for all grade levels should be 
another goal of economic education. This goal is being met, by var5n.ng 
degrees of success. That is, numerous types of learning materials are 
available for those v;ho vjish. to utilize them. However, in terms of our 
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rapidly chaiigiiis societal milieu, nevr pertinent learning materials must 
be continually developed and evaluated during the years alieado This, 
perhaps y is one of the problem areas where the institutions oi higher 
learning rney meice a meaning^^il contribution to economic education* 

Tv/o problems facing society in the near future are both job obsolescence 
and more leisure time, though the former does not necessarily lead to the 
latter. Interpreters of contemporary end future society, however y do 
suggest that there will be more leisure time and a higher incidence of 
job obsolescence as automation and cybernation replace the individual 
operation of machines. 

One of the goals of economic education that was suggested by respondentf 
dealt vjith adult and continuing education. Education of this nature would 
perhaps be expanded to assist in retraining individuals for new jobs, 
to assist them in developing creative interests for their leisure time, 
and from an intellectual standpoint, provide them v;ith the understajiding 
to constructively pope vrith the changing economic, social, and political 
forces that influence their daily lives. 

The development of decision-mald-ng skills, was considered by respondentr 
to be one of the most important goals of economic education. O/er a 
decade ago, in fact, the Task Force on Economic Education recommended 
that more people ''..omust learn to thinlc about economic issues objectively 
and rationally. The alternative is to malce decisions on the basis of 
ignorance and prejudicoo'' Decision-malcing skills, then, have been 
promoted by economic education for over a decade. 



Uouj in torms of both economic education, and other sectors of 
education, the development of decision-making skills is becoming more and 
more importejit. Decision-making skills are necessary for individuals to 
function fully in an era of change and surprise* The Imowledge explosion, 
for example, is malcing it increasingly difficult to teach subject matter 
that v;ill remain relevant throughout an individual's lifetimeo Students, 
rather, should be equipped xvith the skills to handle new situations that 
v/ill arise as the tempo of societal change increases, and as some aspects 
of - laiov/ledge become obsolete, 

riHother goal of economic education for the next tv/o decades should 
be to develop cur.rici.ila that enhance a broad, holistic approach to the 
interrelatedness of economics to both the social sciences and the other 
disciplines. 

Many critics of contemporary education and society point to the 
dangers of fragmented subject areas, and to the need to develop a holistic 
approach that shov/s to learners hov; interconnected everything in life is. 
Sconomics curricula, as vjell as that of other disciplines, need to be 
realistically formulated so students v/ill understand the patterns of 
interrelatedness that actually exist. We must stop emphasizing bits and 
pieces of laiovjledge, end begin to develop curriculum that employs the 
interdisciplinary aspects of loiowledge, learning, and skills^ 

The development of economic concepts and principles appropriate jTor 
all age and grads levels should also be a goal of economic education for 
the next tv/o decades. This is a goal, houever*, that economic educators 
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have been v/orking tov/arcl for almost e. decade, with a reasonable amount 
of success. It is perhaps more imiDortant that the curriculum developers 
vjho formulate appropriate concepts and principles continually reviev/ 
the product of their vrork in relation to its relevancy for the changing 
needs and goals of the individual and society during the years ahead- 

/mother goal of economic education should be to enable students to 
Icnov; how various economic systems vrork in allocating scarce resources 
among the many needs of individual's in. the total society. This, the 
only Icnowledge goal suggested by respondents, is a broad, all-inclusive 
objective that no one could disagree with* Moreover, it is dynamic 
because laiowledge' of this nature will alv/ays be "valuable regardless of 
what societal milieu it is investigated in. 

It is interesting to note here, that processes such as decision- 
malcing skills was much more in evidence as a goal of economic education, 
than vjas laiowledge or subject matter. In effect, respondents were more 
concenied vjith the future need for coping v/ith Imov/ledge, than v/ith 
Icnowledge itself. 

One of economic education's goals, in a broad and long range sense, 
should also be to participate in solving social problems. Tov;ard that 
goal, respondents suggested the inportance of a research environiiient 
that coild apply economic analysis to contemporary and future social 
issues. The economic education movement, to date, has not been involved 
in this form of activity, e::cept as it relates to economic education, j^er ^e^,^ 
However, it is through pertinent educational programs that assist the 



students in dovslopins aiialytical skills, that economic education can 
best 'play its role in helping to cure existing and potential social illSc 
The intelligent application of economic anelysis to problems, either 
individual or societal? must begin early in the educational 'process ^ must 
be developed in both a theoretical and practical sense, and should be 
learned as one of those skills that . i . ndividual can apply anytime to 
any situation. 

.i. research environment, hov/ever, or institution dedicated to the 
expressed purpose of curing social problems, is not within the scope or 
immediate genera.1 purposes of the economic education movement. 

A fincil, but significant goal for economic education in the future 
is to exhibit more concern for the learnero Until very recently, this 
has not been the prime focus of the economic education movement. 

Yet, nev; social and economic structures will demand nevj values and 
commitments. The accelerating tempo of change v/ill lead to more cultural 
lag, and perhaps disorientation. As Professor Franlclin Patterson has 
pointed out :ui, ''Hioman Issues in Post-Industilal Society s The Context 
of Education Tomorrov;,'' T^he Iligli School of tlie Futiu^e, ed. 
IJilliam M. Alexander, (Columbus, Ohio: Charles 3. iierrill Publishing 
Company, 1970), tiie schools of the future must also be able to deal with 
aiuciety, values, and identity, as matter of high priority, nothing 
else that education does vjill be fiilly or adequately relovcxnt to liuman 
needs.'' 
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To c'ate, the Gconondc education movement has pxdmarily concerned itself 
uith curricvlurn, content, method, and evaluation as they apply to economics 
on th3 elemontaiy oiid secondary levels. Little, if any concern has been 
e::hibited toi-rard v/hat might be considered the affective areas of economic 
education^ Attitvxles aid values j to some degree, are and alvjays have 
been one of the foci of economic educationo Hov/ever, this focus has 
been only from the standpoint of general attitudes that relate to economics, 
joer pern 

If economic education is to continue as a significant current in the 
mainstream of education, it must he^ln to loolc more closely at the learner 
as an individual, not just someone vrhose head must be crammed vath economic 
facts, concepts, ond principles- In-service programs, v;hich generally 
seek to up--grado and ui>-date teachers* familiarity with content an.d 
methodology, could perhaps devote some of their time in assisting educators 
to be more av/are of the various socio-economic forces that are causing 
amciety and identity problems throughout a significant sector of societj^o 
Understanding of these forces may then offer clues that viill enable 
educators to develop programs that are both cognitively and affectively 
oriented tov:ard learners and learning, 

II 'ihe .^CoOTltiv^^^ Should ^ii;m;9hc.si ze ^f or _ t he 

Respondents were strongly in favor of the cognitive elements that 
emphasise interrelationships students shou2d learn, regarding economies. 
Values, for example J and. their relationship to socio-economic decisions' j 
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or the ability to uiiderstancl the relationship between long and short 
range trends. 

This recomiaendation closely agrees with one of the goals of economic 
education that stressed a broad, holistic, interdisciplinary curriculum, 
constructed to foster student's understanding of economics and its 
interrelatedness with other disciplines* 

This cognitive element, usually classified as an aspect of toowledge 
rather thoii skill, is considered to be the most abstract of the cognitive 
elements of Imov/ledge, 

The ability to understand interrelationships, though of a high 
cognitive level, can best be developed through the cognitive skills and 
abilities that foster analysiso And, one of the other cognitive elements 
respondents believed economic education should emphasize for the ,next 
two decades, was analysis • If then, interrelationships are to be stressed, 
the development of ajialytical skills must also be emphasized, as indeed 
it vras by the re spend entso 

Cognitive elements related to decision-making skills should also 
be stressed in economic education. This skill vjas already mentioned as 
one of the goals that respondents believed should be accentuated- In 
that sense, a second treatment of the imf)lications for decision-raalcing 
skills is not necessary here. Hov/ever, the consensus and consistency 
of respondent's agreement on this skill should indicate the primacy of 
its value to economic educationo 

Decision-making skills cover a v/ide range of cognitive elements, 
including comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis, evaluation, 
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aiid their respective component elementso Therefore, economic education 
shoiild accentuate the development of these abilities and skills as integral 
aspects of the learning processo Not only are they valuable in terms of 
vuiderstanding economics, but the ability to apply these skills to all 
aspects of learning will enhance a student's ability to function more 
constructively in his continually changing societal milieuo. 

A similar, but more specific cognitive element that economic educators 
should emphasise is analysiso For over a decade, this aspect" of the 
cognitive skills has been considered to be of prime importance for studying 
and understanding ''o^.the functioning of the economic system and the 
relative merits of alternative economic policies.. In fact, as 
early as 196l, the National Task Force on Economic Education, as quoted 
above, recommended that economic analysis should be one of the major 
skills that economic educators should attempt to develop in their students. 

Todayp as well as the decades ahead,' economic educators should 
continue to assist students in developing analytical skills. These, 
of course, cannot be learned descriptively, but rather shoxild be taught 
in context of their application, and learned most properly through their 
utilization to solve real or simulated issues and problems. 

Analytical skills, by the same token, are translatable because they 
can readily be applied to other disciplines and may be utilized for all 
tyipes of problems. In terms of student's future needs, the ability 
apply ajnalytical skills would appear to be much more important than the 
memorization of information xdiich may be forgotten or which may become 



obsolete* In m^ny respect, the recommendation of the Task Force in 
1961, were futuristic! 

lie spend ent ID also evidenced concern for the cognitive as^^ect of 
lcnov7l3d;3e dji economic education, by recommending that basic terminology, 
principles, and generalizations should be emphasized during the decades 
ahead o Knovrledge of terminology, though certainly important, may be 
considered as one of the lox^er levels of the cognitive domain o Ivhov/ledge 
related to principles and generalizations, hov;ever, is more difficult and 
ijicludes more abstract elements* If, however, economic education is to 
follovj the implications of this study. and focus more on interrelationships 
for example, then knov/ledge of a body of principle and generalizations 
must be developed 0 

Essentially, respondent's recommendations regarding what cognitive 
elements to emphasise y have struck a fine balance between the cognitive 
aspects of Icnovjledge end uhe cognitive aspects of intellectual abilities 
aid skills. Hopefully, economic educators vdll follow this example 0 
III The^ i-iajor Ar^^^ 

The major areas of content that economic education should emphasize 
duriiig the decades ahead, were for the most part, basic content that 
economic educators emphasize nov/. Labor economics, income distribution, 
fiscal policy, compea^ative advantage, international economics, and choice 
theory, for example, v;ere some of the aspects of economics content that 
respondents believed should be taught o 



Iloi/ever, three creas or content that received the strongest concur.- 

renco; c.'.oalt uith econouac. ji^'outh, governincnt'Lj i^ole in the economy, and the 
relation o:? econoniics to the individual. 

Sconornic :^roijth shovid bo emphasised in economic education content 
because ue may be reaching a point v/here that ^rov/th has and will have 
enormous negative consequences such asy air pollution, vrater pollution j 
and the disposal of solid v/asteso Survival, then, and- the social costs 
of production and economic grov/th are problems that students should be 
airare of, and learning ho\j to solve, ^ 

Numerous factors ^ of course, are involved in understanding and dealiiig 
with economic growth-'-no growth'* theories. What are the relationships 
between economic grovjth and pollution, racism, uJiderdevelopment, and the 
quality of life? Gen there be ecological stability through economic 
planning? IIov; does American affluence and economic grov/th affect the 
resourceb of the entire world? Can full employment be maintained without 
economic groi/th? 

It world appear that many of the goals and the cognitive slcills 
mentioned thus far, can be brought to boar on contemporary exid future 
pj^oblems related to economic growth. Students y for example, may tend 
to be idealistic and offer gener^el solutions by suggesting that we stop 
growing economically and begin to clean up our environment- Can they 
then, through the employment of economic analysis, and decision-making 
skills, arrive at priorities, alternatives, and social costs related 
to cleaning up the environiiient vs. economic groivth? Can they learn to 
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see the interrslationships bet\;3en economic grovjth end full employment? 
Can they undorstcaici hovj values, priorities, and commitments become 
involved in planning or attempting to chaige the direction of economic 
growth? 

Areas of content that relate to economic grovrbh then, vrould seem to 
be an especially fertile ground for emphasis in economic education^ ^leol 
end critical problems are there for students to learn about. Sconomic^s 
relationship to, and interrelatedness vrith the factors of affluence, 
environmental quality, and exhaustion of resources, for example, v/ill 
have both current and long range impact. iDy studying the areas of 
concern, or other^ content related to economic grov/th-^'no growth'', pupils 
will have the opportunity to apply anolysis and other skills to these 
issues, and will be preparing to solve problems they most certainly will 
be confronted with in the decades ahead* 

Government's role in the econoii'^?" is another aspect of content that 
should be emphasized. Obviously, this factor is closely related to 
economic growth, just discussed. In terms of the future, however, the 
citiaens of tomorrow shou2d understand v/hat role government does, can, 
and probably vjill play in the future. Most interpreters of the future, 
see government playing a more pervasive role in all aspect of our future 
socio-economic lives. From this standpoint alone, v;e perform a gross 
disservice for our students, if we teach them the standards of lOth 
century socio-economic philosophy, (that government is best vrhich governs 
least, for example) when we should be educatiomtlly socialising them for 
the socio-economic milieu of the 21st century. 



.jy thG same token, can \ie as educators , assist ov,r students in 
dGvelopin^- cualitiGs ox creativity, initiative, and social responsibility, 
so tliG OrvjGllian visions^" oi* l^Ch^ do not becornG a reality? 

-tespondents, in fact, e2:hibited a strong concern for content areas 
that emphasised the individual's role in a world that is becoming more 
comple::. The value, X'^/orth, and dignity of the individual in mass society 
is and will become increasingly important «» The economic educator must more 
closely e::ai!dne the affective areas of education and attempt to effectively 
merge both the cognitive and afflictive domains in their educational 
programs. 

From an oconomic standpoint, people are our greatest resource. And 
economic education can significantly contribute to the qualitative and 
huKieaiistic development of this resource by assisting young people to 
develop positive self-images, to choose v/isely among alternatives modes of 
thought oaid behavior, to gain a realization of their individual relatedness 
and responsibility to social groups, oxid to be effective problem solvers 
in a constantly changing environraent. 

IV jig;ii?.rA^il s j'AgA QAQJlig. ,^\V\c at i on 

Should 5m;3hasize for the Ifext Txjo Decades 

One of the common threads throughout these implications has been the 
emphasis on process rather than content in education. That is, respondents 
felt that loarning skills should be stressed, as opposed to an emphasis 
on content or subject matter. 
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In toiins of inG'cructional procedures and materials j then, economic 
education should develop and promote those that- facilitate the inquiry 
processes. Case studies 5 for er.ampluj as well as games and simulations, 
\j3re thou£-ht to be important in assisting students to learn hovj to thinlc, 
analyze, solve problems, and make rational decisions. Content or 
subject matter is not to be forfeited, but rather learned more thoroughly 
and realistically thix)ugh the application of inquiry skills that v;ill not 
become obsolete as readily as some aspects of subject matter. 

iiiiother obvious, but important aspect of instructional procedures 
is the development end utilisation of audio-visual equipment and teclinique 
Electronic media is a significant and pervasive aspect of yoxing people *s 
Everyday lives, in and out of school. In the decades alaead, it vriJLl 
become even more of a factor in our daily living. The intelligent 
devej.opment and employment of audio-visual teaching aids can only enliance 
economic education in the schools of the next tv/o decades. 

Films, records, and tapes have already been developed that add a 
meaningful dimension to a learner* s economic understanding. The utili-' 
zation of these and other electronic media, perhaps should be reexamined 
to insure their effective use. By the same token, new techniques and 
equipment should be continually evaluated for their utility and effec- ■ 
tiveness. The teacher that does not utilize audio- visual approaches val3. 
find it difficult to motivate the minds and attention of students, who in 
their extra-curricular lives, are continually bombarded i/ith a dazzling 
array of electronic media. 
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Anotli3r cor.unon tareed throughout .theso implications has been that of 
intssretion o:C* the disciplinos, aiul the interrelatedness .ox oconomics to 
other dicciplinoso liespondents, in this case, urged thc.t instructional 
materials and ;;rocedures bo developed that v/ovJd facilitate integration 
of other disciplines iri-th economics, or that would at least brealc dotrn 
dis ciplinary line s . 

2conomj.c educators roust then begiii to plan for and develop materials 
end instr^i.ctional procedures tl:at lend themselves to promoting economic' s 
interrslatedness with other disciplines^ This, perhaps, can only be 
accomplished through a major effort that brings specialists together to 
plan and develop programs, materials, and tecliniquas for the expressed 
purjDose of interdisciplinary progrcjns. IJhat is being suggested here is 
another tcisk force, similar to that of 19^1, but dedicated to the promo- 
tion and development of ^JiterdisciplD-nary modes of education that focus 
not just on economics, but on all of the social science disciplines in 
cn orchestrated mcnnero 

y Tho T^/i^e ^of Per spmel X^}i?;t .^is^ J^jaeded . ^aiid. JIovj jit J^.L?2^?^,9,Sl 

The type of personnel needed, as expressed by respondents, uas 
essentially someone v/ith a broad based background and ability. For 
er-iample, the tjp^ of personnel needed in economic education for the 
decades ahead should be v/ell trained in both economics and oducationo 
Furthermore, the common thread of a broad, interdisciplinary, social 
science orientation -jas apparent, as it uas v;ith the other implications 



Ox this study. That is, economic educatorc of the future shovxld be 
laiomiy perhaps as social science educators, or at least have the back- 
^rovjadf ability, and interest to promote economic education within a 
broader interdisciplinary context. 

Along v/ith exi emphasis on a t>road interdisciplinary backgroujid, the 
economic educator of the future must be a pedagogical expert and exhibit 
a sincere concern for students and teachingo 

This comlDination oi back;;jround, ability ? and interest is indeed 
both comprehensive ^xid relevant to the projected directions economic 
education should be talcing for the next tuo decades. Just hovj many 
economic educators will meet these qualifi cations ? is another question. 
The ranlcs of economic education are nou filled uith highly competent, 
dedicated people. If 5 houever, their present skills, ability 5 and back- 
ground are not compatil^le v/ith future needs, then perhaps as net; leader- 
ship evolves in the decades ahead; it v/ill be comprised of people uhc do 
have the necessary qualities to lead economic education during the 
next ti;o decades. 

VI The^ ]'|ost . .^A^!,? c.'tiX?. JtZ?.^9.^1i5£?J[l9^^^^ .£9il,jt2S 

Consensus among respondents shovjed. that they believed the most 
effective type of organization for economic education dm^iiig the next 
tvro decades xiouJLd be one of affiliation vjith institutions of higher 
learning. 

Universities or colleges vjould seem to offer the most potential 
because they have a pool of expertise from economics, education, and 
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related disciplines, .is mentioned in the discussion of goals, these 
institutions clso offer facilities for research and development , as i/oll 
as the necesGCx^y prestige for leadership within their sphere of influence. 

In addition, a university or college v;ould probably have programs 
and resources for pre-service and in^-service teacher training. This 
vjould be one of the most important reasons for affiliation v;ith an 
institution of higher learning. ]3oth nev; and veteran teachers then, 
coii2d act as multipliers for disseminating novj .techniques, materials, 
programs, end generally influencing the quantitative and qualitative 
development of economic education :ai the elementai-y and secondaiy schools. 

For the greatest degree of effectiveness, the economic education 
movement .should begin to build en organiiiiation that is more interdisci- 
plinary oriented, and in fact should direct its attention to developing 
a social science oriented organi?jiational stru.cture to serve the needs 
of education during the decades ahead.^ 

Once again the theme of a bi'oad interdisciplinary approach, as 
opposed to economic education 2,er se^, was expressed in respondent's 
recommendations. If talcen seriously, this recommendation vrould. suggest 
to economic educators that perhaps they should begin to reevaluate 
present organisational structures with the assistance of a national task 
force composed of various interdisciplinarjr interests. This task force 
could then advise and direct the development of a nev;, flexible, dynamic 
organisation that viould best servo the needs of economic or social science 
education during the decades ahead. 
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the Wepct Tuo^ Decedos 

There v/as little agreeraent on this question because many of the 
respondents \7ere not familiar uith the f jjnancinr; procedures and -problems 
of the economic education movement- Another reason for the small de^jroe 
consensus or nev; ideas, uas that the feedbacic provided by this author 
uas perhaps too va^ue and ambiguous to servo as an effective catalj^'st 
in prompting productive opinions on the question concerning finance, 
i-'rom tliis standpoint, no implications can be offered on what the best 
method i;ov2d be for financing tlio economic education movement for the 
no::t tijo decado^ 

In the fin. .*alysis tlie future of our society and the future of 
education is not something that vjill just evolve. Tiatlier, it vrill be 
created thi'ough the interaction of a vast constellation of teclonological, 
social, economic, and ideological forces. The latter, are, however, 
subject to hivman intervention, pleiining, and action. If x^e talce the 
necessary action not;, ue irill find ourselves no longer restricted to tax^d 
ineffectual responses to the forces of change* but, instead vjill be able 
to chart the course and direction of en education for the future vjhich \j3 
ourselves have helped design. 

Economic education's role in designing on education for the future 
is best e:cpressed vdthin tlio context of the purpose of this study uhich 
v;as to develop j:iodes of economic education tliat v/ill have relevance and 
validity for tlie future educational needs end goals of our rapidly 



evolving society. XeiiiiGth Uouldin^, - perha::>s^ best, summarised the need 
for this study uhen he pointed to the ur^sncy of a viable economic 
education program by stating s 

An accurate andi v/orkable imago o± the social 
system in ^^iierel^ and the economic system in particular, 
is, ho\/everj increasingly essential to hviman survivaJ.. 
If the prevailing images of the social system are 
unrealistic and inaccurate, decisions vrhich are based 
on them are likely to lead to disastero The more 
complex society becomes the more iinportant it is to 
have a v/idespread realistic and complex image of it. 
• .•!5conomic edxication, therefore, along, idth education 
in other aspects of the social system may i/ell be 
one of the most important keys for man's survival in 
the coming centuries or even decades. 
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